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Pausars some of the subscribers to the Boonomisr 
yoald not be unwilling to read a brief memoir of Mr 
Wilson, even if the events narrated were in no respe 
They might possibly be interested in 

y of an author of whose writings they have 
smany, even if the narrative related no marked transi- 
tions and no characteristic events. But there were in 


deliberate attention as if he were perusing a Treasury 
minute, ; 
At the early age we have mentioned he commenced 
his business life by being apprenticed to a small hat 
manufacturer at Hawick; and it is still remembered 
that he anever remarkable care we diligence in 
mastering all the minutiz of the trade, There was, 
Mr Wilson’s life several striking changes, The scene | indeed, nothing of the amateur man of business about 
shifts from the manufactory of a small Scotch hatter, | him at any time, After a brief interval, his father 
in a small Scotch town, to London—to the Imperial | purchased his master’s business fer him and for an 
Parliament,—to the English Treasury,—to the Council | elder brother, named William, and the two brothers in 
Board of India, Such a biography may be fairly ex- | conjunction continued to carry it on at: Hawick during 
pected to have some interest. The life perhaps of no | two or three years with much energy, So small a 
Political Economist has been more eventful. town, however, as Hawick then was, afforded no scope 
James Wilson was born +, Barick, in Rasborghshirs, so canerntion Wi Sin. HeORes St, TARANEH oe ty 
othe $rd of June, 1805. His father, of whose memory : ; : 
he always spoke with marked respect, was a thriving tite otocdn ak re bay ay a i 
man of business, extensively engaged in the woollen lewin and Wilaos), oe — very . ng ms oe 
+ > > 
set of int plac Ho van the forth smn | sian for many yeni pecuniary Ein Wes 
ih , ? ’ rer, Qniy considerable, and to the practical instruction which he 
‘reached PERT Of . meaenet., Wd died we he | then. obtained. he always ascribed his success. as an 
\was yery young, he scarcely retained any remembrance ; : - 
i “4 life . As to his early years little is now meneame se pane i ween Lave years of 
ted, except that he was a very mild and serious “gh § tay jose d + cae * th, partner 
‘boy, usually successful during school hours, but not - ee omy Bees BOR Say ae ae oe ae 
sally wnoaessfal in the play-gronnd a life oe event — : wee Bay satisfaction more 
* f an another, it is that then an opportunity of 
| As Mr Wilson’s father was an influential Quaker, he | obtaining experience by observation which has a. 
l me sent when ten years old to a Quaker school at | tributed in the main to what little public utility I have 
Ackworth, where he continued for four years. At that | since been to my country, During these few years I 
time—it may surprise some of those who knew him in | became acquainted—well acquainted—with the middle 
|laterlife to be told—he was so cxtremely fond of books | classes of this eountry. I also became acquainted in 
wtowish to be a teacher; and as his father allowed | some degree with the working classes; and also, to a 
his sons to choose their line in life, he was sent toa 


great extent, with the foreign commerce of this country 
wminary at Earlscome in Essex, to qualify himself for | in pretty nearly all parts of the world; and I can only 
tht eecupation. But the taste did not last long. As 


say the information and the experience I thus derived 
we might expect, the natural activity of his disposition | have been to mein my political career of greater benefit 
soon him to regret his choice of a sedentary 


. than I can now describe.” 
life. He wrote to Hawick, “I would rather be the | In 1881, the firm of Wilson, Irwin, and Wilson was 
most menial servant in my father’s mill than be a 


dissolved by mutual consent. But Mr Wilson (under 
teacher”; and he was permitted to return home at once, y 


ce, | the firm of James Wilson and Co.) continued to carry 
Many years later he often narrated that, after leaving | on the same kind of business, and continued to ebtain 
Terlcome, he had much wished to study for the Scot- 


, ‘ i the same success. He began in 1824 with 2,000/, the 
th bar, but the rules of the Sogiety of Friends, as then | gift of his father, and in 1887 was worth nearly 25,000/, 
» would not allow his father to consent to 


—a fair result for so short a period, and evineing a steady 
business-like capacity and judgment; for it was the 
fruit not of sudden success in casual speculation, but of 
regular attention during several years to one business, 
From circumstances which we shall presently state, he 
was very anxious that this part of his career should 
be very clearly understood. 

During these years Mr Wilson led the usual life of a 
prosperous and intellectual man of business. He mar- 
ried,* and formed an establishment suitable to his means, 
first near his manufactory in London, and afterwards. at 
Dulwich. He took great pleasure in such intellectual 
society as he could obtain; was especially fond of con- 
versing on Political Economy, Politics, Statistics, and 


* He was married on the Sth January, 1832, to Miss Elizabeth Preston, of New- 
castle, and this has given rise to a statement that he was once in business at New- 
\ bia: is, however, an entire mistake. He was never in business anywhere 
except at Hawick and London. It may be added, that on the occasion of his 
he avare, rolmenely omnes io Pesach opting the rest of hl lap he Wu 6 ore 
he owever, high respect. e was a mem- 
ber of the Church oF ind . 













































|¥# much pleased at being told by a great living advo- 
jae that “ifhe had gone to the her he woul kt been 
| "ty successful.” But at the time there was no alter- 
|'ative, and at sixteen he accordingly commenced a life 
» He did not, however, lose at once his 
r ions, For some years at least he was 

of reading a good deal, very often till late 
ht. It was indeed then that he acquired 
of the knowledge of books which he ever possessed. 
iter life he was much too busy to be a regu- 
M Yeader, and he neyer acquired the habit ‘of catch- 
the contents of books or eyen of articles 
terstices of other occupations. Whatever he 
thoroughly. He would not read eyen an 
ha newspaper if he could well help doing so; 
¢ read it at all, it was with as mugh slow, 
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i the other subjects with which he was subsequently so 
i busily occupied.*  T§ough life it was one of his 
remarkable peculiarities to be a very animated man, 
talking by preference and by habit on inanimate sub- 
jects. All the werve, vigour, and life which lively 
people put into exciting pursuits, he put into topics 
which are ysually thought very dry. He discussed 
the Currency or the Corn Laws with a relish and 
energy which made them interesting to almost every 
one. “ How pleasant it is,” he used to say, “to 
talk a subject out,” and he frequently suggested theories 
in the excitement of conversation upon his favourite 
topics which he had never thought of before, but to which 
he ever afterwards attached, as was natural, much im- 
portance. The instructiveness of his conversation was 
greatly increased as his mind progressed and his ex- 
perience accumulated. But his genial liveliness and 
animated vigour were the same during his early years of 
business life, as they were afterwards when he filled im- 
rtant offices of state in England and in Calcutta. 
Few men can have led a more continuously prosperous 
and happy life than he did during those years. Un- 
fortunately it was not to continue. 

In 1836, or thereabouts, Mr Wilson was unfor- 
tunately induced to commence a speculation in indigo, 
in conjunction with a gentleman in Scotland. It was 
expected that indigo would be scarce, and that the price 
would rise rapidly in consequence. Such would indeed 
appear to have been the case for a short period, since 
the first purchases in which Mr Wilson took part 
yielded a profit. In consequence of this success, he 
was induced to try @ larger venture,—indeed to embark 
most of his disposable capital. Unfortunately, the 
severe crisis of 1837 disturbed the usual course of all 
trades, and whether from that cause or from some other, 
indigo, instead of rising rapidly, fell rapidly. The effect 
on Mr Wilson’s position may be easily guessed. A 
very great capitalist would have been able to hold 
till better times, but he was not. “On the first 
of January,” he said at Devonport, “ina given year, 
my capital was nearer 25,000/ than 24,000/, and 
it was all lost.” Numerous stories were long circulated— 
most of them exaggerated, and the remainder wholly un- 
true, as to this period of misfortune in Mr Wilson’s life ; 
but the truth is very simple. As is usual in such 
cases, various arrangements were proposed and agreed 
to, were afterwards abandoned, na geo tae substi- 
tuted for them. A large bundle of papers carefully 
preserved by him records with the utmost accuracy 
the whole of the history. The final result will be best 
described in his own words at Devonport, which pre- 
cisely correspond with the balance sheets and other 
documents still in existence. They are part of a speech 
in answer to a calumnious rumour that had been circu- 
lated in the town :— 

“Now, how did I act on this occasion? and this is 
what this placard has reference to. By my own means 
alone I was enabled at once to satisfy in full all claims 
against me individually, and to provide for the early 
payment of one-half of the whole of the demands 
against the firm, consisting of myself and three 

ers. I was further enabled, or the firm was 
enabled, at once to assign property of sufficient 
value, as was supposed, to the full satisfaction of 
the whole of the remainder of the liabilities. An 
absolute agreement was made, an absolute release was 
given to all the partners ; there was neither a bankruptcy 
nor an insolvency, neither was the business stopped for 
one day. The business was continued under the new 
firm, with which I remained a partner, and from which 
I ultimately retired in good circumstances. Some years 
afterwards it turned out that the foreign property which 
was assigned for the remaining half of the debts of the 
PO cere eet ire 
twenty years later as the most accurate he had ever known. 
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eld firm, of which I was formerly a - ; 
insufficient to discharge them. ‘The legal liste 
as you know, all gone; the arrangement hy wa, 
accepted—an arrangement calculated and believed been 
parties to be sufficient to satisfy all claims in fal 
when the affairsof the wholeconcern were i but 


cm 


finding that the foreign property had an a 


was anticipated, I had it, I am glad to i 
to place at my banker’s, having sestetsdant the oom? 
a sum of money to discharge all the remainder of the 
debt, which I considered morally, though not 
due. This I did without any kind of solicitati legally 
thing was not named to me, and I am quite sure 
were the gentlemen more taken by surprise than en 
friend of mine waited on them privately in London, 
presented each of them with a cheque. for the 
ance due to them. Now, perhaps, I have myself to 
blame for this anonymous attack. I probably 
it on myself, for I always felt that if this matter Were 
made public, it might look like an act of ostentations 
obtrusion on my part, and therefore, when I put inside | 
the sum of money necessary for the purpose, I made, 
request, in the letter I wrote to my bankers, desiring | 
them as an especial favour that they would j 
their clerks to mention the matter to no one 3 andin 
order that it should be perfectly private, I employed a 
personal friend of my own in the city of London, in 
whose care I placed the whole of the cheques, to wait 
on those gentlemen and present each of them with, 
cheque, and I obtained from him a promise, and he 
from them,, not to name the circumstance to’ 
one.” The secrecy thus enjoined was well 
Many of the most intimate friends of Mr Wilson, and 
his family also, were entirely unacquainted with what 
he had done, and learnt it only through the accidental 
medium of an electioneering speech. It may be added, 
too, that some of those who knew the circumstances, 
and who have watched Mr Wilson’s ee career, 
believe that at no part of his life did he ter 
business ability, self-command, and energy, dan at 
the crisis of his mercantile misfortunes. 

It is remarkable that the preface to Mr Wilson's 
first pamphlet, on the “ Influences of the Corn Laws,” 
is dated the Ist March, 1839, the precise time at which 
he was negotiating with his creditors fora proper 
arrangement of his affairs; and to those who have hal 
an opportunity of observing how completely pecuniary 
misfortune unnerves and unmans men—mercantile men, 
perhaps, more than any others—it will not seem:us 
worthy of remark that a careful pamphlet, with 
elaborate figures, instinct in every line with vigour an 
energy, should emanate from a man ing with 
extreme pecuniary calamity, and daily h with 
the painful details of it. 

After 1889 Mr Wilson continued in business for several 
years, and with very fair success, considering that bis 
capital was much diminished and that the hat manufit} 
ture was from temporary circumstances in a state of tral 
sition. He finally retired in 1844, and invested most 
of his capital in the foundation and extension of this 

These facts prove, as we believe, the conclusion whieh 
he was very desirous to make clear—that, ‘| 
fortunate on a particular occasion, Mr Wilson was3}) 
no means, as a rule, unsuccessful in business. “Bey 
did not at all like to have it said that he was fit tomy) 
down the rules and the theory of business, but nota) 
to transact business itself. And the whole of his 
on the contrary, proves that he possessed an Unum) 
capacity for affairs—an extraordinary transacting a0my:) 

It may, however, be admitted that Mr Wilson | 
in several res by no means an unlikely mat #) 
meet with, especially in early life, occasional mistorais® 
To the last hour of his life he ‘was alwa 
He naturally looked at everything in-a 
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; his tendency was always to form a 
at too favourable judgment both of things and 
One proof of this aire sufficient ;—he was five 
5 Secretary of the Treasury, and he did not leave it 
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foreover, Mr Wilson’s temperament was very active 
and his mind was very fertile. And though in many 
|e y also they are very dangerous, if not absolutely dis- 
i intageous. Frequently they are temptations. Capital 
fore s man of business, who is managing his own capital, 
iS only defined resources, and can engage only in a 
ie we temperament and fertile mind will soon chafe 
iP ‘hat restriction. His inventiveness will show him 

he cannot but feel that with his energies he would 

to make it. Ifhe have besides a sanguine tem- 
ede of unfortunate commerce abound in instances of 
| mind, great energy, and great hope, but had not money 
in ion. Some of this description was, or 
haps, ow 


ipod of business these gifts are very advantageous, in 

f always limited; often it is very limited; and there- 

number of undertakings. But a person of 

ways in which money might easily be made, 

ie ament, he will believe that he can make it. The re- 

men who have been unsuccessful because they had great 
applicable to Mr Wilson in 18389, but exactly 


th cannot, after the lapse of so many years, be now 
|known with any > 
| Mr Wilson’s position in middle life was by no 
means unsuitable to a writer on the subjects in which 
he afterwards attained eminence. He had _ acquired 
| agreat knowledge of business through a lomg course of in- 
rious years; he had proved by habitual success in 
business that his habitual judgment on it was sound and 
god. If he had been a man of only ordinary energy 
ud only ordinary ability, he would probably have 
gatinued to grow regularly richer and_ richer. 
Bat, by a single error natural to.a very sanguine 
fempéerament and a very active mind, he had destroyed 
pe part of the results of his industry. . He 
a new career to seek. He was willing to ex- 
pend on it the whole of his great energies. He was 
ready to take all the pains which were necessary to fit 
himself for success. When he wrote his first pamphlet, 
heused to say that he thought “ the sentences never 
would come right.” In later life he considered three 
leading articles in the Economist, full of facts and 
figures, an easy morning’s work, which was quite com- 
patible with the transaction of much other business. 
j Mr Wilson was a finished man of business obliged by 
| Recessity to become a writer on business, Perhaps no 
Previous education. and no temporary circumstances 
euld be conceived more likely to train a great finan- 
| Gal writer and to stimulate his powers. 
| In1839, Mr Wilson published his “‘ Influences of the 
| Com Laws”; in 1840, the “ Fluctuations of Currency, 
| Commerce, and Manufactures’; in 1841, “ The 
ue; or, What should the Chancellor do?” in 
ber, 1843, he established the Economist. The 
of the latter may be interesting to our readers. 
ilson proposed to the editor of the Examiner that 
j*,sliould furnish gratuitously a certain amount of 
| "ting to that journal on economical and financial 
myects ; but the offer was declined, though with some 
Meret, On account of the expense of type and paper. 
> Mpecial paper was therefore established, which proved 
Mie end as important as the Examiner itself. From 
Mr Wilson was the sole proprictor of the 
st, and though he obtained pecuniary assist- 
ite—especially from the kindness of Lord Radnor— 
Meembarked some capital of his own in it from the first, 
— s repaid al] loans made to him for the pur- 
ry of establishing it. 
| .#*Would not be suitable to the design of this memoir to 
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‘any criticism of Mr Wilson’s pamphlets, still less }in any other country. but this. ; 
it- become the Economist to pronounce in any ! method and vigorous simplicity of Mr Wilson’s 
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manner a judgment on itself. Nevertheless, it is a part 
of the melancholy duty we havé un en to give 
some account of Mr Wilson’s characteristic position as a 
writer on. Political Economy, and of the somewhat pe- 
culiar mode in which he dealt with that subject. 

Mr Wilson dealt with Political Economy like a prac- 
tical man. Persons more familiar with the literature of 
the science might very easily be found. ‘Mr Wilson’s 
faculty of reading was small, nor had he any taste for 
the more refined abstractions in which the more specially 
scientific Political Economists had involved them- 
selves. “Political Economy,” said Sydney Smith, “is 
become in the hands of Malthus and Ricardo, a school 
of metaphysics. All seem to agree what is to be done ; 
the contention is how the subject is to be divided 
and defined. Meddle with no such matters.” We are 
far from alleging that this saying is just ; nor would Mr } 
Wilson have by any means assented to it. But though | 
he would have disavowed it in theory, it neverthe- | 
less embodies his instinctive feeling and characteristic 

ractice. He “ meddled with no such matters” ; though 
e did not deny the’ utility of theoretical refinements, 
he habitually and steadily avoided them. 

Mr Wilson’s predominating power was what may be 
called a business-imagination. He had a great power of 
conceiving transactions. Political Economy was to him 
the science of buying and selling, and of the ordinary 
bargains of men ‘ia had a very steady and distinct con- 
ception. In explaining such subjects he did not begin, | 
as Political Economists have been wittily said to do, with | 
“ Suppose a man upon an island,” but “ What they do | 
in the city is this.”  ‘ The real course of business is so | 
and so.” Most men of business will think this charac- | 
teristic a great merit, and even a theoretical economist | 
should not consider it a defect. The practical value of the 
science of political economy (the observation is an old 
one.as to all sciences) lies in its “ middle principles,” 
The extreme abstractions from which such intermediate 
maxims are scientifically deduced lie at some distant | 
from ordinary experience, and are not easily made in- 
telligible to most persons, and when they are made in- 
telligible, most persons do not know how to use them. 
But the intermediate maxims themselves are not so diffi- 
cult; they are easily comprehended and easily used. They 
have in them a practical life, and come home at once to 
the ‘ business” and.the “ bosoms” of men. It was in 
these that Mr Wilson excelled. His “ business- 
imagination ”’ enabled him to see “ what men did,” 
and “why they did it”; “why they ought to do 
it,” and “why they ought not to doit.” His very 
clear insight into the real nature of mercantile 
transactions made him a great and almost an in- 
stinctive master of séatistical selection. He could not 
help picking out of a mass of figures those which would 
‘tell most. He saw which were really material; he put 
them prominently and plainly forward, and he left the 
rest alone. Even now if a student of parliamentary 
papers should alight on a return “ moved for by Mr 
Wilson,” he will do well to give to it a more than 
ordinary attention, for it will be sure to contain some- 
thing attainable, intelligible, and distinct. 

Mr Wilson’s habit of always beginning with the facts, 
always arguing from the facts, and always ending with 
a result applicable to the facts, obtained for his writings 
an influence and a currency more extensive than would 
have been anticipated for any writings on Political 
Economy. It is not for the Economist to speak of the 
Economist; but we may observe that through the pages 
of this journal certain doctrines, whether. true or false, 
have been diffused, far more widely than they ever 
were in England before,—far more widely than from 
their somewhat abstract nature we could expect them 
to be diffused,—far more widely than they are diffused 
The business-like 
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uments converted very many ordinary men of busi- 
ey who would have drotrusted any theoretical and 
abstruse disquisition,and wouldnot have appreciated any 
elaborate refinements. Nor was this special influence 
confined to mercantile men. It penetrated where it 
could not be expected to penetrate. The Duke of Wel- 
lington was, perhaps, more likely to be prejudiced 
against a theoretical Political Economist than any 
eminent man of his day; he belonged to the “ pre- 
scientific period”; he had much of the impatient 
racticality incident to military insight; he was not 
ikely to be very partial to the “doctrines of Mr 
Huskisson ” ;—nevertheless, the Duke early pointed out 
Mr Wilson’s writings to Lord Brougham as possessing 
especial practical value; and when the Duke at a much 
later period was disposed to object to the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws, Mr Wilson had a special interview to 
convince him of its expediency. 


Nor is this faculty of exposition by any means a trifling 
power. On many subjects it is a common saying “ that he 
only discovers who proves”; but on practical politics we 
may almost say that he only discovers who convinces. 
It is of no use to have practical truths received by ex- 
traordinary men, unless they are also aceepted by or- 
dinary men. Whether Mr Wilson was exactly a great 
writer we will not discuss: but he was a great belief 
producer ; he had upon his own subjects a singular gift 
of efficient argument ;—a peculiar power of bringing 
home his opinions by convincing reasonings to convinci- 


ble persons. 


The time at which Mr Wilson commenced his career 
as an economical writer was a singularly happy one. 
An economical century has elapsed since 1839. The 
Corn Laws were then in full force, and seemed likely 
to continue so; the agriculturists believed in them, 
and other classes acquiesced in them; the tenta- 
tive reforms of Mr Huskisson were half-forgotten ; 
our tariff perhaps contained some specimen of every 
defect—it certainly contained many specimens of most 
defects ; duties abounded which cramped trade, which 
contributed nothing to the exchequer, which were 
maintained that a minority might believe they profited 
at the expense of the majority; all the now settled 
principles of commercial policy were unsettled; the 
“eurrency ” was under discussion ; the Bank of England 
had been reduced to accept a loan from the Bank of 
France; capitalists were disheartened and operatives 
disaffected ; the industrial energies, which have since 
multiplied our foreign commerce, were then effectually 
‘impeded by legislative fetters and financial restraints. 
On almost all of these restraints Mr Wilson had much 
to say. 

Upon the Corn Laws Mr Wilson developed a theory 
which was rare when he first stated it, but which was 
generally adopted afterwards, and which subsequent 
experience has confirmed. He was fond of narrating 
an anecdote which shows his exact position in 1839. 
There had just been a meeting of the Anti-Corn Law 
League at Manchester, and some speakers had main- 
tained, with more or less vehemence, that the coming 
struggle was to be one of class against class, inasmuch 
as the Corn Laws were beneficial to the agriculturists, 
though they were injurious to manufacturers, ‘The 
tendency of the argument was to set one part of the 
nation against another part. Mr Wilson was travelling 
in the North, and was writing in a railway carriage 
part of the “ Influences of the Corn Laws.” By chance 
a distinguished member of the League, whom Mr Wilson 
did not know, happened to travel with him, and asked 
him what he was about. “I am writing on the Cortt 
Laws,” said Mr Wilson, “something in answer to 
the rubbish they have been talking at Manchester.” 
“You are a bold man,” was the reply; “ Protection is 
a difficult doctrine to support by argument.” But it 
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soon appeared that Mr Wilson was eas aman 
trader of the two. He held that S beg || 
were injurious to all classes; that the asa 
turists suffered from them as mitich as the metuk. 
turers ; that, in consequence, it was “ igh to oe 
a class-enmity on the subject, for the interest of al 
classes was the samie. “‘ We cantiot too much al 
he says in his “Influences of the Com Laws,” «, 
deprecate the spirit of violence and ~ 
with which this subject has always been approachs 
by each party, which no doubt has been f 
cause why so little of real truth or benefit 
resulted from the efforts of either; the ments Oy 
either side kav: deen supported by such absurd and 
magnified statea: its of the influences of those pm 
hibitory laws ou their separate interests, as only ts 
furnish each other with a good handle to turn the 
whole argument into ridicule. It therefore 
to be necessary to a just settlement of this 
question, that these two parties should be first recon. 
ciled to a correct view of the real influences thus 
exerted over their interests, and the interests of the 
country at large; to a conviction that tle imaginary 
fears of change on the one hand, and the te 
advantages expected on the other hand, are equ 
without foundation; that there are in reality no dj 
ferences in the solid interests of either party ; and thit 
individuals, communities, or countries can only be 
prosperous in proportion to the prosperity of the whole” 
And he iy ee to prove “that the src 
interest has 
the existing laws ; and that the fears and appre 
entertained of the ruinous consequences which wou 
result to this interest by the adoption of a free and 
liberal policy with respect to the trade in Com ate 
without any foundation ; that the value of this prope 
instead of being depreciated, on the aggr ul 
be rather enhanced, and the general interests of the 
owners most decidedly benefited thereby ;” and, “that, 
while incalculable benefit would arise to the maniifae. 
turing interest and the working population general 
in common with all classes of the community, from the) 
adoption of such policy, nothing can be more erronedis 
than the belief that the price of provisions or labour’ 
would on the average be thereby —n but that, 
on the contrary, the tendency would rather be w) 

roduce, by a state of general increased prosperity,s 
higher average rate of each.” 

Whatever might be thought in 1839, in 1860 we cm 
on one point have no doubt whatever. The repeal of the 
Corn Laws has been followed by the exact effect whieh 
Mr Wilson anticipated. Whether his wat 
right or wrong, the result has corresponded with lis 
anticipation. ‘The agriculturists have paren more, 
the manufacturers, the merchants, the operatives, a 
classes in a word have prospered more, since the Uom) 
Laws were repealed than they ever did before. Ast 
abstract questions of politics there will always be many) 
controversies ; but upon a patent contemporaneous fia) 
of this magnitude there cannot be a controversy. | 

It is indisputable also that, for the purposes of tht) 
Anti-Corn Law agitation, Mr Wilson’s view was @) 
ceedingly opportune. Mr Cobden said not long a) 
(we quote the substance correctly even if the wom) 
are wrong),-‘I never made any progress with 0#) 
Corn Law question while it was stated as a quem 
of class against class.” And a careful inquiter ¥ 
find that such is the real moral of the WAM 
struggle. If it had continued to be siden 
solely or mainly as a manufacturer's question, % 
might tot have been settled to this hour. In suppam 
of this opinion Mr Wilson made many § 
meetings of the Anti-Corn Law League, ough 
little taste for the task of agitation. i 

We cannot give even an analysis of Mr Wiles 
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sente—ouit space is too brief—but we’ will 
neeate one or two of the principal points. 

“He maintained that, under our protective laws, the 
ie ‘suffered the evil of a low price. en our crop 
vs it was necessary to sell the small quantity at 
thigh price, or the farmer could tot ‘be’ remunerated. 
e imported. In cons¥quence, during bad 
ae didas oe exposed to difficulty and disaster, 
wh were greater because, in expectation of an English 
‘seat and at once poured in to prevent the home-grower 
Dessay himeelf for a bad harvest by an equivalent 

tise of price 
‘There was a surplus in this country, and that surplus 
Hgould not be expo rted, for the price of wheat was always 
jower abroad than here. The effect is evident. As 
#f it will always be consumed, but more than that 
quantity will not be readily consumed. A slight sur- 
is is, therefore, invariably found to lower the price 
firmer had to sell his crop at an unremuneratingly low 
price, while in very bad years he was prevented from 
tbtaining the high price which alone could compensate 
of years his condition was deplorab!-, and Parliamentary 
Committees were constantly appointed to investigate it. 
‘Mr Wilson also explained how much these fluctua- 
tiral produce. The manufacturing districts were, he 
showed, subjected by the Corn Laws to alternate periods 
of great excitement and great depression. When corn 
tspend on other things; when corn was very dear, 
they had very little to spend on those things. In con- 
tequence, the producers of “ other things ” were some- 
déadened by utter slackness. The labouring classes in 
‘the manufacturing districts acquired in periods of plenty 
ascertain taste for what to them weve luxuries, and in 
of them. The manufacturers were frequently 
to invest additional capital by sudden aug- 
Meitations of demand, and were often ruined by its 
uring classes could be steady customers of the 
turists, for their own condition was fluctuating 

ind unstead 
Was injured the effects of the Corn Laws, this was 
enough to injure the manufacturing interests. 
connection,” he wrote, “between the manufac- 


saesltarista never lad the benefit of a high price, and 
‘Bu exactly at that moment foreign‘corn was permitted 
, large stocks were often hoarded on the Conti- 

Nor was the farmer better off in vety plentiful years, 
port is an article of the first necessity, a certain quantity 
such articles excessively. In very good years the 
him for his outlay. Between the cff-cts of the two sorts 
ions in price contracted the home demand for agricul- 
was very cheap, the mass of the community had much 
times stimulated by a great demand, and at other times 
Pe scarcity were naturally soured at being de- 
widden cessation. It was therefore impossible that the 
Ww Wilson also showed that if the landed interest 
titer and the landed interest in this country is much 
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Ast closer than is generally admitted or believed ; not only 
e many tthe manufacturer dependent on the landed intérest 
ous fact fit the large portion of his goods which they immediately 














tonstine, but also for a yéry large portion of what he 
to the most distant countries. All commerce is, 
ether directly or indirectly, a simple exchange of the 
ines products of ore country for those of another. 
} 4+ is therefore a first essential that we should be able to 
fake the cotton of Arerica, the sugar and coffee of 
1 Mitlia, the silk and teas of China, before they can take 
|Otr manufactures ; and if this be necessary, then must 
it follow that in proportion to the extent to which 
ig can take their produce, will they be enabled 
|| take our manuftictures. Therefore, whatever por- 
jHon of these products is consumed in this cotintry 
‘187 the landed interest, must to that extent enable 
2 manufacturer to export his goods in return ; 
|| ad thos any causes Wiikdh thiceept this ability on the 
‘| Ht of the landed interest to consume, must give a 
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corresponding additional ability to the manufacturers to 
export. Every pound of coffee or stigat’, every ounce of 
tea, every article of luxury, the produce of for 
climes, whether consumed within the castlés and 8 
of our wealthiest landowners, or in the humble oe 
of our lowliest peasantry, alike represent some portion 
of the exports of this country. On the other hand, the 
dependence of the landowner is no less twofold on the 
manufacturer and merchant. He is not only dependent 
upon them for their own immediate consumption, but 
so for the consumption of whatever food enters into 
the ‘cost price of their goods. Although the English 
farmer does not export his corn or his villas produee in 
the exact shape and form in which he produées them, 
they constitute not the less on that account a distinct. 
portion of the exports of this country, and that in the 
best of all possible formis. Just as much as the manu- 
facturer exports the wool or the silk which enters into 
the fabrics of those materials, does he export the corn 
reed for the labour of spinning and weaving them. 
It would be ati utter impossibility that this country 
could consume its agricultural ee but for our éx- 
tensive manufacturing population; or that the value of 
what would be consumed could be near its present rate. 
If without this aid our agricultural produce were as 
great as it now is, a large portion would have to seek a 
market in distant countries: if would then have to be 
exported in the exact form in which it is prodtced ; the 
expenses of which being so large would reduce very 
greatly from its value and net price, and the landed in- 
terest would be immediately affected thereby, But, as 
it is, the produce of the land is exported in the con- 
densed form of manufactured goods, at a comparatively 
trifling expense, which secures a high value to it here. 
Thus, for example, a few bales of silk or woollen goods 
may contain as much wheat in their value as would 
freight a whole ship. To this advantage the landed in- 
terest is indebted, exclusively, for the very superior value 
of property and produce in this country to any other; 
becatise, by our great’ manufacturing superiority, a 
market is found for our produce over the whole world, 
conveyed im the cheapest and most condensed form. 
While the Chinese, or Indians, buy our cottons, our 
silks, or our woollens, they buy a portion of the grain 
and other produce of the land of this country; and 
therefore the producer here, while indulging in the 
delicacies or luxuries of Oriental climes, may only be 
consuming a portion of the golden heads of wheat which 
had gracefully waved in his own fields at a former day. 
Is it not, therefore, sufficiently clear that no circum- 





: stance whatever can either improve of injure one 


these interests without immediately in the same way 
affecting the other? The connection is so close that it 
is impossible to separate or distinguish them. Any 
circumstance which limits our commerce must limit our 
market for agricultural produce; and any possible cit- 
cumstance which deteriorates the condi of our 
agriculturists must deteriorate our commerce, 
limiting our imports, and consequently our exports. 
These are general principles, aud are capable of exten- 
sion to the whole world, in all places, and at all times ; 
and the same principle as is thus shown to connect and 
combine the different interests of any one country, just 
as certainly operates in producitig a similar éffect 
between different countries ; and we ardently hope, éfe 
long, to find not only the petty jealousies hetween. 
different portions of the same community entirely 
removed, but that all countries will learn that a free and 
unrestricted ¢o-operation with each other in matters of 
commerce can only tend td the general betiefit and 
welfare of all.” 

We do not say that these propositions were exactly 
discoveries of Mr Wilson. During the excifing discus- 
sion of a great public question, the miost important 
truths which relate to it are “in the air” of the age ; 











pen er or mnie ee Sen, nt. ai 
trace. recise parentage of any m. 
say that ‘hese canoe were suited 
road and practical understanding of Mr Wilson ; 
were very effectively iMustrated by him—more 
probably than by any other writer; that he 

t them out for himself with but little knowledge 
theories ; that they, principally, raised Free 
a class question to a national question ; 
to them, whether advocated by Mr Wilson or 


; 


others, the success of the Anti-Corn Law agitation 
was in a great measure owing; that whatever doubt 
may formerly have been felt, an ample trial has now 
proved them to be true. 

Mr Wilson’s pamphlet entitled “The Revenue ; or, 
What should the Chancellor do?” which attracted con- 
siderable attention when it was published in 1841, is 
worth reading now, though dated so many years ago, 
for it contains an outline of the financial policy which 
Sir Robert Peel commenced, and which Mr Gladstone 
has now almost completed. This pamphlet, which is 
rather long (27 moderate pages), was begun as an 
article for the Morning Chronicle, but proved too long 
for that p . It was written with almost incon- 
ceivable psc! mageectnd all we believe in a single night, 
though its principles and its many figures will bear a 
efitical scrutiny even now. 

‘Ta'the briefest memoir of Mr Wilson it is necessary 
to say something of the Currency; but it will not be 
advisable to say very much. If however we could rely 
on the patience of our readers, we should say a good 
deal. On no subject perhaps did Mr Wilson take up a 
more characteristic position. He saw certain broad 
principles distinctly and steadily, and to these he firmly 
adhered, no matter what refined theories were sug- 
gested, or what the opinion of others might be. 

Mr Wilson was a stern bullionist. He held that a 
five-pound note was a promise to ry or pounds. He 
answered Sir R. Peel’s question, ‘ What is a pound ?” 
with Sir Robert’s own answer. He said it was a certain 
specified quantity of gold metal. He held that all 
devices for aiding industry by issuing inconvertible 
notes were certainly foolish, and might perhaps be 
mischievous. He held that industry could an be really 
aided by additional capital—by new machines, new 
instruments, new raw material; that an addition to a 
paper currency was as useless to aid deficient capital, 

| as it was to feed a hungry population. 
_. Mr Wilson held, secondly, that the sine gua non, the 
great prerequisite to a good paper currency, was the 
maintenance of an adequate reserve by the issuer. He 

believed that a banker should look at his liabilities as a 
whole—the notes which he has in circulation and the 
deposits he has in his ledger taken together ; and should 
retain a sufficient portion of them (say one-third) in 
cash, or in something equivalent to cash, in daily readi- 
ness to pay them at once. Mr Wilson considered that 
bankers might be trusted to keep such a reserve, as they 
would be ruined, sooner or later, if they did not ; and if 
the notes issued by them were always convertible at the 
pleasure of the holder, he believed that the currency 
would never be depreciated. 

He thought however that, as bank-notes must pass 
from hand to hand in the market, and as in practice 
most persons—most traders especially—must take them 
in payment whether they wish to do so or not, some 
special security might properly be required for their 
payment. He would have allowed any one who liked 
to issue bank-notes on depositing Consols to a suffi- 
cient amount—the amount, that is, of the notes issued, 
and an adequate per centage in addition. 

' Lastly, Mr Wilson believed that the bank-note 
circulation exercised quite a secondary and uniw- 
portant influence upon pri and upon transac- 
tions, in comparison with the aunxiliary currency 
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of cheques and credits. which has indefinjisd. ~ 


mented during the last thirty 
regarding, the pbulic as constantly ready 
limited supply of bank-notes, he thought that it was 

in times of extreme panic, when this auxilia 7 | 
is diminished and disturbed, that the aha} 
in the hands of the public either could of would 
augmented. He believed that the public a: 
in their hands as many notes as they wanted for hi 
own prawn me that all others were in the 
present i to the banker immediately 
necessaril raw - 


y- 
Unfortunately, however, the currency is ON: 
in England with very exact saionan pera | 
ciples. The popular question of every thinker is, ves 
you in favour of Peel’s Bill, or are you against jp) 
And this mode of discussing the subject always : 
Mr Wilson.in a position of some difficulty, “He egg. 
curred in the aim of Sir R. Peel, but objected to 
procedure. He wished to secure the convertibility 
the bank-note. He believed that the Act of 1844i). 
directly induced the Bank Directors to‘keep more 
than they would keep otherwise, and in so far he thought 
it beneficial ; but he also thought that the advantages ob. 

tained by it were purchased at a needless price; that 
might have been obtained much more cheaply ; he 
machinery of the Act aggravated every panic; that it 
tended to fix the attention of the publicon hank-notes, and 
so fostered the mischievous delusion that the augmented 
issue of paper currency would strengthen industry ; that 
it neglected to take account of other forms of credit 
which are equally important with bank-notes ; that “for 
one week in ten years’’—the week of panic—it created 
needless and intense apprehension, and so tended tocamse 
the ruin of some solvent commercial men. In bwief| 
though he fully believed the professed object of SirR. 
Peel—the convertibility of the bank-note—to be bene. 
ficial and inestimable, he as fully believed the special 
means selected by him to be inconvenient and pep 
nicious. 
Opinions akin to Mr Wilson’s, if not. identical with 
them, are very commonly now entertained, both by 
ractical men of business and by professed economists, 
The younger school of thinkers who have had before | 
them the working of the Act of 1844 and the events of 
1847 and 1857, and are not committed by any of the 
older controversies, are especially inclined to them. 
Yet from peculiar causes they have not been so popular 
as Mr Wilson’s other opinions. His views of finane 
and of the effect of Free Trade, which were half heresies 
when he announced them, have now become almost 
axioms. But the truth of his currency theory is stil 
warmly controverted. The reason is this:—Sir R. Peel's 
Act is a sort of compromise which is suited to the 
English people. It was probably intended by its author 
asapreliminary step; it undoubtedly suitsno strict theory; 
it certainly has great marks of incompleteness; but “it 
works tolerably well”; if it produces evils at a criss, 
“crises come but seldom”; in ordinary times com) 
merce “goes on very. fairly.” The pressure i) 
practical evil upon the English people has never ye) 
been so great as to induce them to face the unpleasant) 
difficulties of the abstract Currency question, Mt) 
Wilson’s opinions have, therefore, never been considers} 
by practical men for a practical object, and it is om} 
when so considered that any opinions of his can 
estimated. Their essentially moderate 
is unfavourable to them—not, indeed, among carefull) 
quirers, but in the hubbub of public controversy. 4 
only. great party which has as yet attacked S 


ears, So far. 


} 


Robert Peel’s Bill is that which desires an extensy) 


but to them J 
Robert Peel himsel 


issue of inconyertible currency ; 
Wilson was as much opposed as Sit 
The two watchwords of the controversy are “ cantom jie, 
and “expansion”: the advocates of the Act of 100i 


character, 10) 
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ved on the former, the Birmingham school on 

; the intermediate, and, as we think, juster 

ms of Mr Wilson have had no party cry to aid 
and they have not as. yet therefore obtained the 


| «tical influence which he never ceased to anticipate 


‘ad to hope for them. No more need be said upon the 
ee question, —perhaps we have already said too 
“h,; put to those who knew Mr Wilson well, no sub- 
i + is more connected with his memory: he was 80 
bad of expounding it, that its very technicalities 
5 in the minds of some, associated with his voice 


mage. 


i Batit was not bymere correctness of economical specu- 


| lation that Mr Wilson was to rise to eminence. Avvery 
I surate knowledge of even the more practical aspects of 
! Geonomical Science is not of itself a productive source of 
lincome. By the foundation of this journal Mr Wilson 
secured for himself during the rest of his life com- 
pence and comfort, but it was not solely or simply by 
mmting ing good Political Economy in it. The organisation 
of a first-rate commercial paper in 1843 required a 
| great inventiveness and also a great discretion. Nothing 
tthe kind then existed; it was not known what the 
| sublic most wished to know on business interests; the 
es shape of communicating information had to be 
‘invented in detail. nave, Senne of eveeting such a paper 

od of administering it during its early stages is very 
* ; and might well deter most men lan of superior 
bility from attempting it. At this period of his life 
Me ilson used to superintend the whole of the 

sonomist; to write all the important leaders, nearly 
idl of the unimportant ones; to make himself 
|master of every commercial question as it arose; 
to give practical details as to the practical aspects 
idfit; to, be on the watch for every kind of new 
@ ial information ;_ to in 


spend _ hours 
apting it to the daily wants of commercial 
men... He often worked till far into the morning, and 


impressed all about him with wonder at the anxiety, 
| labour, and exhaustion he was able to undergo. As has 
been stated, for some months after the commencement 
ofthis paper he was still engaged in his former business; 
sidafter he relinquished that, he used to write the 
Gity article and also leaders for the Morning Chronicle, 
‘atthe very time that he was doing on this paper far 
more than most men would have had endurance of mind 
\@ strength of body for. Long afterwards he used to 
ak of this period as far more exhausting than 
most exhausting part of a laborious public life. 
“Our public men,” he once said, “do not know what 
iaiety means; they have never known what it is to 
e their own position dependent on their own exer- 
tions.” In 1843, and for some time afterwards, he had 
to bear extreme labour and great anxiety to- 
; and even hisiron frame was worn and tried by 
conjunction. 

Within seven years from the foundation of the Econo- 
ust, Mr Wilson dealt effectively and thoroughly with 
tree first-rate subjects,—the railway mania, the famine 
Mireland,and the panic of 1847, in addition to the entire 

of Free Trade, which was naturally the main topic: 

: teaching in those years. On all these three 
topics he explained somewhat original opinions, which 
"ee novelties, if not paradoxes then, though they are 

'generally believed now. To his writings on the 
mania he wasespecially fond of recurring, since he 
that by his warnings—warnings very effectively 
teaey 
} 


out and very constantly reiterated—he had 

| “ved several men their fortunes” at that time. 
~ ane success of this paper, and the advantage which the 
Wprietor of it wouldderive from a first-hand acquaintance 
| "#8 political life, naturally led him to think of gaining 
jo atin Parliament, and an accidental.conversation at 
inor’s table fixed his attention on the borough of 
receiving a requisition, he visited the 
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place, explained his political sentiments at much length 
“from an old cart,” and believed that he saw sufficient 
chances of success to induce him to take a house there. 
He showed considerable abilities in electioneering, and a 
close observer once said of him, “ Mr Wilson may or may 
not he the best Political Economist in England, but depend 
upon it he is the only Political Economist who would 
ever come in for the borough of Westbury.” Though 
nominally a borough, the constituency is half a rural 
one, much under the influence of certain Conservative 
squires. The Liberal party were in 1847 only endeavour- 
ing to emancipate themselves from a yoke to which they 
have now again succumbed. Except for Mr Wilson’s 
constant watchfulness, his animated geniality, his resi- } 
dence on the spot, his knowledge of every voter by 
sight, the Liberal party might never have been success- 
ful there. A certain expansive frankness of manner 
and a wonderful lucidity in explaining his opinions 
almost to any one, gave Mr Wilson great, advan 
tages as a popular candidate, and it was very remark- 
able to find these qualities connected with a strong | 
taste for treating very dry subjects upon professedly 
abstract principles. So peculiar a combination had the 
success which it merited. In the summer of 1847 he 
was elected to serve in Parliament for Westbury. 

Mr Wilson made his first speech in the House of Com- 
mons on the motion for a Committee to inquire into the 
Commercial Distress at that time prevalent. And it was 
considered an act of intellectual boldness for a new mem- | 
ber to explain his opinions on so difficult a subject as the | 
currency, especially as they were definitely opposed to a | 

measure supported by such overwhelming Parliamentary | 

authority as the Act of 1844 then was. Judging | 
from the report of the speech in “ Hansard,” and from 

the recollections of some who heard it, the speech was a 

successfal one. It is very clear and. distinct, and its 

tone is very emphatic, without ever ceasing to be con- 
siderate and candid. It contains a sufficient account of ; 

Mr Wilson’s tenets on the currency—sogood an account, 

indeed, that when he read it ten years later, in the panic 

of 1857, he acknowledged that he did not think he could 
add a word to it. Atthe time, however, the test of its 

Parliamentary success was not the absolute correctness 

of its abstract principles, but, to use: appropriate and 

technical language, “its getting a rise out of Peel.” Sir 

Robert had used some certainly inconclusive arguments 

in favour of his favourite measure, and Mr Wilson 

made that inconclusivenessso very clear that he thoughtit 
necessary to risé “and explain,” which, on such a sub- 

ject, was deemed at the moment a great triumph for a 

first speech. 

As might be expected from so favourable a com- 
mencement, Mr Wilson soon established a Parliamentary 
reputation. He was not a formal orator, and did not pro- 
fess to be so. But hehad great powers ofexposition, singu- 
lar command of telling details upon his own subjects, a 
very pleasing voice, a grave but by no means inanimate 
manner—qualities which are amply sufficient to gain 
the respectful attention of the House of Commons. And 
Mr Wilson did gain it. But speaking is but half, and 
in the great majority of cases by far the smaller half, 
of the duties of a member of Parliament. Mr Wilson 
was fond of quoting a saying of Sir R. Peel’s, “That 
the way to get on in the House of Commons was to 
take a place and sit there.” He adopted this rule him- 
self, was constant in his attendance at the House, 
a good listener to other men, and always ready to 
take trouble with troublesome matters. _ These plain 
and business-like qualities, added to his acknowledged 
ability and admitted acquaintance with a large class of 
subjects upon which knowledge is rare, gave Mr 
Wilson a substantial influence in the House of 
Commons in an unusually short time. The Corn 
Laws had been repealed, the pitched battle of 
Free Trade had been fought and won, but much yet 
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remained to be done in carrying out its principles with | rantee upon the faith of which so . 
effective precision, in applying them to articles other | English capital have been sent to develop the 

than corn, in exposing the fallacies still abundantly cur- | of India. oa 
| rent, and in answering the exceptional case which every | Besides discharging the duties of hig office, | 
| trade in succession set up for an exceptional protection. | Wilson represented the Government of the day on eieat | 
These were painful and complex matters of detail, | Committees connected with his peculiar tonins aca | 
wearisome to very many persons, and rewarding with | especially on one which fully investi tad hk a 

no éclat those who took the trouble to master and | question. Of the latter, indeed, he wae 
explain them. But Mr Wilson shrank from no detail. | master that some people fancied he must ha been in the 
For several years before he had a seat in the House, he | trade ; so complete was the familiarity which he displaua | 
had been used to explain such topics in countless con- | with “ brown muscovado,” “white clayed,” and 
versations with the most prominent Free-traders and in | technical terms which are generally i tably | 

a Parliamenlar 

t 
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the Economist. He now did so in the House of Com- | zling to Parliamentary statesmen. t 
mons, and his influence correspondingly increased. He | Cofimittee Mr Wilson appeared to grea 
was able to do an important work better then any | Though sufficiently confident of the truth of his On | 
one else could do it, and, in English public life, real | opinions, he had essentially a fair mind; he al 
work rightly done at the right season scarcely ever fails | the greatest confidence that if the facts were probed the 
to meet with a real reward. correctness of what he believed would be 
That Mr Wilson early. acquired considerable Parlia- | and, therefore, he was always ready to probe the fact | 
mentary reputation is evinced by the best of all proofs. | the bottom. He was likewise a great master of thy 
He was offered office before he had been six months | Socratic art of inquiry; he was able to frame a tej | 
in the House of Commons, though he had, as the | of consecutive questions which gradually brought a 
preceding sketch will have made evident, no aristo- | unwilling or a hostile witness to conclusions at which he 
cratic connections—though he was believed to be aj by no means wished to arrive. His examinationj. 
poorer man than he really was—though writing politi- | chief, too, was as good as his cross-examination, ag 
cal articles for newspapers has never been in England | the animated interest which he evinced in the 
the sure introduction to political power which it formerly | relieved the dreatiness which a rehearsed ex 
was in France—though, on the contrary, it has in| of premeditated answers commonly involves, Ty 
general been found a hindrance. In a case like Mr | examination of Lord Overstone before the Committee of 
Wilson's, the prize of office was a sure proof of evident { 1848 on Commercial Distress, that of Mr W 
prowess in the Parliamentary arena. before the Committee on the Bank Acts in 1857, md 
The office which was offered to Mr Wilson was | several of the examinations before the Committee m | 
one of the Secretaryships of the Board of Control, | Life Insurance, of which he was the Chairman, may be | 
Mr Wilson related at Hawick his reluctance to | consulted as models in their respective kinds, Andit 
accept it, and his reason. Never having given any | should be stated that no man could be less overbearing 
'| special attention to Indian topics, he thought it | in examination or cross-examination; much was oft, | 
would be absurd and ridiculous in him to accept an | extracted from a witness which he did not wish tostate, 
office which seemed to require much special knowledge. | but it was always extracted fairly, quietly, and by’ 
But Lord John Russell, with “ that knowledge of pub- | seemingly inevitable sequeuce. 
lic affairs which long experience ensures,” at once ex-| Mr Wilson continued at the Board of Control til 
plained to him that a statesman, under our Parliamen- | the resignation of Lord John Russell’s Cabinet inth 
tary system, must be prepared to serve the Queen | spring of 1852. He took part in the opposition of the’ 
“whenever he may be called on”; and accordingly | Liberal party to Lord Derby’s Government, and ws | 
that he must be ready to take any office which he} very deeply interested in the final settlement of th 
can fill, without at all considering whether it is | Free Trade question which was effected by the atcs- 
that which he can dest fill. After some delibera- | sion of the Protectionist party to office. After avery 
tion, Mr Wilson acknowledged the wisdom of this advice, | severe contest he was re-elected for Westbury in July, 
and accepted the office offered him. Long afterwards, | 1852, and oa the formation of the Aberdeen Goven- 
in the speech at Hawick to which we have alluded, he | ment he accepted the office of Financial Secretary t 
said that without the preliminary knowledge of India | the Treasury, which he continued to hold for five year, 
which he acquired at the Board of Control, he would | until the dissolution of Lord Palmerston’s adminis. 
never have been able to undertake the regulation of her | tration in the spring of 1857, and upon his efficiency n 
finances. which his remarkable reputation as an official admins 
When on¢ée installed in his office, he devoted himself to | rator was mainly based. 
it with his usual unwearied industry. And at least on| The Financial Secretaryship of the Treasury is bya 
oneoccasion he had to deal witha congenial topic. The in- | means one of the most conspicuous offices in the Govem-| 
troduction of railways into India was opposed on many | ment, and but few persons who have not 0 | 
grounds, most of which are now forgotten,—such as “the | political life closely are at all aware either of its difficulty’ 
effect updn the native mind,” “the impossibility of induc- | or of its importance. The office is, indeed, a cutiow’ 
ing the Hindoos to travel in that manner,” and the like; | example of the half grotesque way in which the ab) 
and more serious difficulties occurred in considering | stract theory of our historical constitution contra] 


the exact position which the Governmient should assume | with its practical working. In the theory of the mt) 
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with regard to such great undertakingsin such singular | stitution—a theory which may still be found 
circumstances,—the necessity on the one hand, in an | compendiuims—there is an officer called the Lord 
Asiatic country where the State is the sole motive power, | Treasurer, who is to advise the Crown and be 

of the Government’s doing something,—and the danger | to the country for all public monies. In practice, there 
on the other hand of interfering with private enterprise, | is no such functionary : by law his office isin comtittlt 
by its doing, or attempting todo, toomuch. Mr Wilson | sion.” Certain Lords Commissioners are supposed t 
applied himself vigorously to all these difficulties ; he | form a Board at’ which financial subjects are di 
exercised the whole of his personal influence, and the | and which is responsible for their due administrano 
whole of that which was given to him by his situation, | In practice, there is. no such discussion and no such 
in dissipating the fanciful cbstacles which were alleged | sponsibility. The functions of the Junior Lords of 
to be latent in the unknown tendencies of the Oriental | Treasury, though not entirely nominal, are but sig 
mind; while he certainly elaborated,—and he believed that, | The practical administration of our expenditure is vem 


he otiginally suggested, —the peculiar form of State gua-| in the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor gx: 
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es 2 the Financial Secretary of the Treasu 
byep hog he the Cawstitoalt rule is, that the 
| #4 Tord of the Treasury is only officially responsible 
cay he a in 

I inae decisions. Accordingly, when a First Lord, as was 
1 oe vith Sir R. Peel, takesa great interest in financial 
aston, the Chancellor of the Exchequer does the usual 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary 
Treasury has in comparison nothing to do. But 

‘ehen, as was the case in the Governments of Lord Aber- 
and Lord Palmetston, the Prime Minister takes 


ahiied 2 
. ee 


U 
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\\n0 interest in Finance, the Charicellor of the Ex- 


sis very fully employed in the transaction of his 

own proper business, anid ati enormous mass of work, 
of it of extreme importance, falls to the Secretary 
ifthe Treas . Of late years, the growth of the mis- 

Ha civil expenditure of the country has greatly 
snemented that work—great as it was before. In 

it may be said that the whole of the financial 

‘oil of our national expenditure is more or less con- 

by the Secretary of the Treasury ; that much of 
it is very closely controlled by him; and that he has 
vast powers of practical discretion if only he be a man of 
, industry, and courage. ' 
7 stith an office as this Mr Wilson lad very 
qualifications. He was perfectly sure to be 
ight in a plain case; and by far the larger part of 
ordinary business of the Government, as of indi- 
, consists of plain cases. A man who is 
thoroughly sure to decide effectually and correctly 
the entire mass of easy obvious cases, 1s a safer master 
lof practical life than one eminently skilled in difficult 
cases, but deficient in the more rudimentary qualifica- 
tion. Nor is the power of certainly deciding plain 
‘eases rightly, by any means very common, especially 
among very intellectual men. A certain taint of 
subtlety, a certain tendency to be wise above the case in 
hand, mars the practical efficiency of many men whose 
tonversation and whose powers would induce us to expect 
that they would be very efficient. Mr Wilson had not 
i particle of these defects. He struck off each case 
a certain sledge-hammer efficiency, and every 
plain case at least with infallible accuracy. 

It might seem overstrained eulogy—a eulogy which 
he would not have wished—to claim for Mr Wilson an 
‘equally infallible power of deciding complicated cases. 
|As to such cases there will always be a doubt. Plain 
‘Mhatters speak for themselves: they do not require a 
dissertation to elucidate them : every man of business, 
|a8 soon as he hears the right decision of them, knows 
'that it is the right decision. But with more refined 
matters it is not so; as to points involving an abstract 
theory, like that of the Currency, there will and must 
be differences of judgment to the end of time. We 
| would not, therefore, whatever may be our own opinion, 
daim for Mr Wilson as infallible a power of deeiding 
difficult questions as he certainly. possessed of decid 
iig plain questions. But we do daim for him 
ten in such matters the greatest secondary excel- 
lence, if, indeed, a secondary excellence it be. Mr 

m was perfectly certain to be intelligible in 
We most dificult case. Whether he did right or did 
wioig, must, as we have said, be from the nature 
the subject-matter very arguable. But what he did 
ahd tony he did it, was never in doubt for a moment. 
The archives of the Treasury contain countless minutes 
fom his pen, most of them written with what most men 
: ld call rapidity, ee while the matter was waiting 
i 
| 


decision, and on all sorts of subjects, many of them 
ery complicated ones,—yet it may be doubted whether 


bughly and conspicuously clear. The same excel- 


‘ 

{ 

io which has been shown in countless articles in 
journal appears in his business-like documents. 

he his leading articles were written and under 


one of those minutes contains a single sentence not’ 
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whatever circumstances,—and some of the most elabo- 
rate of them were written under rather strange circum-- 
stances (for he could catch up a pen an 
write on the most involved topic, at an 
place, and, as a casual observer would think, without 
any premeditation),—but wherever and however these 
oe might be written, it may be safely asserted that 
they do 

need read twice over, or which he would not find easily 


begin to 
time, in any 


not contain a sentence which a man of business 


and certainly intelligible. At the Treasury it was the 
same. However complicated or involved the matter to 
be decided might be,—however much it might be loaded 
with detail or perplexed by previous controversy —Mr 
Wilson never failed to make immediately clear the 
exact io he formed upon it, the exact grounds upon 
which he formed it, and the exact course of action 
which he thought should be adopted upon it. Many 
persons well acquainted with practical life will be 
disposed to doubt whether extreme accuracy of decision 
is not almost a secondary merit as compared with a 
Prva intelligibility. In many cases it may he 

tter to have a decision which every one can under- 
stand, though with some percentage of error, than 
an elaborately accurate decision of which the grounds 
and reasons are not easily grasped, and a plan 
of action which, from its refined complexity, is an 
inevitable mystery to the greater number of practical 
persons. But, putting aside this abstract discussion, we 
say without fear of contradiction or of doubt, that Mr 
Wilson added to his almost infallible power of deciding 
plain cases, an infallible certainty of being entirely 
intelligible in complicated cases. Men of business will 
be able to imagine the administrative capacity certain 
to be produced by the union of extreme excellence in 
both qualities. 

One subsidiary faculty that Mr Wilson pos- 
sessed, which was very useful to him in the mul- 
tifarious business of the Treasury, was an extraor- 
dinary memory. On his own subjects and upon transac- 


{ tions in which he had taken a decisive part, he seemed 


to recollect anything and everything. He was able 
to answer questions as to business transacted at the 
Treasury after the lapse of months and even of years 
without referring to the papers, and with a perfect 
certainty of substantial accuracy. He would say, with- 
out the slightest effort and without the slightest idea 
that he was doing anything extraordinary: ‘“ Such 
and such a person came to me at the Treasury, and 
said so and so, and this is what I said to him.” And 
it is quite possible that he might remember the precise 
sums of money which were the subject of conversation. 
A more useful memory for the purposes of life was 
perhaps never possessed by any one, In the Case 
of great literary memories, such as that of Lord 
Macaulay and of others, the fortunate possessor has 
a continued source of pleasurable and constantly re- 
curring recollections; he has a full mind constantly 
occupied with its own contents, recurring to its long 
loved passages from its favourite authors constantly 
and habitually. But Mr Wilson never recurred to the 
transactions in which he had been engaged except 
when he was asked about them; he lived as little in 
the past perhaps as is possible for an intellectual 
person; but the moment the spring was touched by 
a ‘uestion or by some external necessity, all the 
détails of the past transaction started into his memory 
completely, vividly, and perfectly. He had thus the 
advantage of always remembering his business, and 
also the advantage of never being burdened by it. 
Very few persons can ever have had in equal measure 
the two merits of a fresh judgment and a full mind. 

Mr Wilson’s memory was likewise assisted by a very 
evert judgment. It was easier to him to remember what 
he had done, because, if he had to do the same thing 
again, he would be sure to do it in precisely the same way, 
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He was not an intolerant person, but the qualities he 
tolerated least easily were flightiness and snoeneenaney 
of purpose. He had furnished his mind, so to say, wi 
fixed principles, and he hated the notion of a mind 
which was unfurnished. ; 

All these mental qualities taken together go far to 
make up the complete idea of a perfect administrator 
of miscellaneous financial business, such as that of the 
English Treasury now is. And Mr Wilson had the 
physical qualities also. An iron constitution which 
feared no labour, and was very rarely incapacitated 
even for an hour by any illness, enabled him to accom- 
plish with ease and unconsciously an amount of work 
which few men would not have shrunk from. In the 
country, where his habits were necessarily more obvious, 
he habitually spent the whole day from eleven till 
| eight, with some slight interval for a short ride in the 

middle of the day, over his Treasury bag; and as such 

was his notionof a holiday, it may be easily conceived that 
in London, when he had still more to do in a morning, 
and had to spend almost every evening in the House of 

Commons, his work was greater than an ordinary con- 

stitution could have borne. And it was work of a 

rather peculiar kind. Some men of routine habits 
| spend many hours over their work, but do not 
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| labour very intensely at one time; other men of more 
excitable natures work impulsively, and clear off every 
thing they do by eager efforts in ashort time. But 
Mr Wilson in some sense did both. Although his 
; hours of labour were so very protracted, yet if a casual 
, Observer happened to enter his library at any moment, 
he would find him with his blind down to exclude all 

objects of external interest, his brow working eagerly, 
his eye fixed intently on the figures before him, and, 
very likely, his rapid pen passing fluently over the 
paper. He had all the labour of the chronic worker, 
and all the labour of the impulsive worker too. 
And those admitted to his intimacy used to wonder that 
he was never tired. He came out of his library in an 
evening more ready for vigorous conversation—more 
alive to all subjects of daily interest—more quick to gain 
new information—more ready to expound complicated 
topics, than others who had only passed an easy day of 
idleness or ordinary exertion. 

By the aid of this varied combination of powers, Mr 
Wilson was able to grapple with the miscellaneous 
financial business of the country with very unusual 
efficiency. Most men would have found the office 
work of the Secretary of the Treasury quite enough, 
but he was always ready rather to take away labour 
and responsibilities from other departments than to 
throw off any upon them. Nor was his efficiency 
confined to the labours of his office.. The Financial 
Secretary of the Treasury has a large part of the 
financial business of the House of Commons under his 
control, and is responsible for its accurate arrange- 
ment. The passing a measure through the House of 
Commons is a matter of detail; and in the case of the 
financial measures of the Government, alarge part of this 
—the dullest part, and the most unenvied—falls to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. He is expected to be the 
right hand of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in all the 
most wearisome part of the financial business of the 
House of Commons; and we have the best authority 
for stating that, under two Chancellors of the Exchequer 
very different from one another in many respects, 
Mr Wilson performed this part of his duties with 
singular efficiency, zeal, and judgment. 

The Financial Secretary of the Treasury is -likewise 
expected to answer all questions asked in the House 
as to the civil estimates—a most miscellaneous collec- 
tion of figures, as any one may satisfy himself by glanc- 
ing at them. Mr Wilson’s astonishing memory and 
great power of lucid exposition enabled him to fulfil 
this part of his duty with very remarkable efficiency. 
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He gave the dates and the figures without pe 
and his exposition was uniformly simple any 
and intelligible even on the most complicated | 
The great rule, he used to say, was to answer esau | 
the exact question : if you attempted an elaborate ern? 
tion, collateral issues were necessarily raised. 9 deh 
ensued, and the time of the House was lost. - a 
Mr Wilson’s mercantile knowl and mercanti} 
sympathies were found to be pape | use in the 
consolidation of the Customs in 1853, and he took 
interest in settling a scheme for the payment the 
duties in cheques instead of bank-notes, by which 
the circulation has been largely economised and 
traders greatly benefited. During the autump of 
1857, his long study of the currency question, and his 
first-hand conversancy with the business of the: 
were valuableaids to the Administration of the day ae 
anxious responsibilities and rapidly shifting Scenes of an 
extreme commercial crisis. It would be impossible 
notice the number of measures in which he took gas!) 
rm 
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as Secretary of the Treasury, and equally impossj 
trace his precise share in them. That office ensures jy 
its holder substantial power, but can rarely give hin 
legislative fame. 

On two occasions during his tenure of office at the 
Treasury, Mr Wilson was offered a different post, Jy 
the autumn of 1856 he was offered the Chairmanship of 
Inland Revenue, a permanent office of considerable value. 
then vacant, which hedeclined because he did not consider’ 
the income necessary, and because (what some 
would think odd) it did not afford sufficient occupation, | 
It was a “ good pillow,” he said, “ but he did not wish} 
to lie down.” The second office offered him was the! 
Vice-Presidency of the Board of Trade in 1855, whic! 
would have been a step to him in official rank, but) 
which would have entailed a new election, and he did 
not feel quite secure that the electors of W 
would again return him. He did not, however, by any! 
means wish for the change, as the Vice-Presidency of| 
the Board of Trade, though nominally superior, is intel | 
power far inferior to the Secretaryship of the Treasury, 

In the general election of 1857, Mr Wilson ‘| 
returned for Devonport, for which place he continued ty| 
sit till his departure for India. He went out of office| 
on the dissolution of Lord Palmerston’s Administration | 
in the spring of 1858, and took an active part in the) 
Liberal opposition to Lord Derby’s Government, though | 
it may be remarked that he carefully abstained from’ 
using the opportunities afforded him by his long) 
experience at the Treasury, of harassing his less et 
perienced successors in financial office by needless and | 
petty difficulties. | 

On the return of the Liberal party to power, Mr) 
Wilson was asked to resume his post at the Treasury, 
but he declined, as, after five years of laborious servite, | 
he wished to have an office of which the details were) 
less absorbing. He accepted, however, the Vice! 
Presidency of the Board of Trade—an office which 
is not in itself attractive, but which gives its possessor 
a sort of claim to be President of the Board at the nest 
vacancy. The office of President is frequently accom 
panied by a seat in the Cabinet, and Mr Wilsons 
reputation on all subjects connected with trade was ®# 
firmly established that in his case it would have been) 

ractically impossible to him over, even if it had} 
Pi wished. He had, however, secured so firm# 
position in official circles by his real efficiency, that the) 
dispensers of patronage were, as he believed, likely #) 
give him whatever he desired as soon as the ¢ | 
of party enabled them to do so. west 

He had not been long in office before he had | 
good reason for thinking that he would be offered iy 
the Government the office of Financial Member of i 
Council of India under very peculiar circumstape®) 
There had- never before been such an officer. 4%} 
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of Council had since 1833 been always sent 
om England, but he had always been a lawyer, 
| his functions were those of a jurist and a regulative 
administrator, not those of a financier. The mutiny of 
Senovs in 1857 had, however, left behind it a deficit 

| 4h which the financiers of India did not seem to be 
ble to cope, and which a cumbrous financial system did 

| not give them the best means of vanquishing. There 
| was 8 general impression that some one with an Eng- 
training and English habits of business would have 
chance of overcoming the most pressing diffi- 
of India than any one on the spot. And there 
an equally general impression that if any one were 
sent from England to India with such an object, Mr 
was the right person. He united high financial 
ion, considerable knowledge of India acquired at 
of Control, tried habits of business, long ex- 
at the English Treasury, to the sagacious readi- 
dealing with new situations which self-made 
commonly have, but which is commonly wanting 


al grounds Mr Wilson was. disinclined to 
e office. He was on the threshold of the 
here; he was entitled by his long tenure of 
fice at the Treasury to a pension which would merge 
in the salary of Indian Councillor; the emoluments of 
the latter office were not necessary to hin ; his life was 
very heavily insured for: the benefit of his family ; 
though he had never during his tenure of office at the 
tat been connected directly or indirectly with any 
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kind of commercial undertaking (this journal alone 
excepted), some investments which he made in land and 
securities had been very fortunate ; since the year 1844 
hich everything of a pecuniary kind in which he had been 
but concerned had not only prospered, but remarkably pros- 
» did peed; he felt himself sufficiently rich to pursue the 
bn }career of prosperous usefulness and satisfied ambition 
ay 

14 
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with | | 








lthat seemed to be before him here. There was no 
consideration of private interest which could induce him 
to undertake anxious and dangerous duties in India; 
wry he even ran some pecuniary risk in leaving this country, 

as it was possible that in the vicissitudes of newspaper 


ab | this journal might again need the attention 
office of its proprietor and founder. On public grounds, 
ation however, he believed that it was his duty to accept the 
n the | ofice; he took a keen interest in Indian finance; 
ough believed that the difficulties of it might be conquered, 
from md thought that in even attempting to conquer them 
long he would be doing the greatest and most lasting public 
8 eX service that it was in Ais power to accomplish. 
s and He accordingly accepted the office of Financial 
\ Member of the Council of India, and proceeded to 
r, Mr make somewhat melancholy arrangements for leaving 
ASury, thiscountry. He broke up his establishment here ; bade 


farewell to his constituents at Devonport and to the 


, were | inhabitants of his native place ; attended some influen- 
Vice. | tal public meetings in towns deeply interested in the 
which tmmerce of India; and on the 20th of October, 1859, 
sesso left England, as it proved for ever. 





Of Mr Wilson’s 


. 


policy in India it would not be proper 
@ more than a very brief sketch here. That 
is still fresh in the memory of the public; it 
been very frequently explained and discussed in the 
; it is still being tried, and, though he was 
persuaded of the expediency of his measures, he 
not have wished for too warm a eulogy of them 
le they are as yet untested by the event. In almost 
‘last letter which the present writer received from 
im, was a sort of reprimand for permitting this 
to draw too great an attention to his plans, 
Mito ascribe the merit of them too exclusively to him, 
little to the Government of which he was a 
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his arrival in India he found that the Governor- 
was on a tour in the Upper Provinces of 
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India, and before doing any business of importance 
at Calcutta he travelled thither. This journey he 
thought very advantageous, because it gave him a great 
insight into the nature of the country, and enabled him 
to consult the most experienced revenue officers of many 
large districts on their respective resources, and on the 
safest mode of making those resources available to the 
public. He was much struck with the capabilities of 
the country, and wrote to England almost in so many 
words “that it was a fine country to far.’ On the 
other hand, however, he was well aware of the difficulty 
of his task. The only two possible modes of taxation are 
direet and indirect, and in the case of India there is a 
difficulty in adopting either. If we select indirect taxation 
and impose duties on consumable commodities, the na- 
tives of India meet us by declining toconsume. Their 
wants are few, and they will forego most of them if a tax 
can be evaded thereby. On the other hand, if we adopt in 
India a direct tax on property or income, there is great 
difficulty in finding out what each man’s property or 
income is. In England we trust each ‘person to tell 
us the amount of his income, but éven here the results 
are not wholly satisfactory ; and it would be absurd to 
fancy that we can place as much reliance upon the 
veracity of Orientals as upon that of Englishmen. 

These difficulties, however, Mr Wilson was prepared 
to meet. On the 18th February, 1860, he proposed 
his Budget to the Legislative Council at Calcutta, and 
the reception given to it by all classes was remarkably 
favourable. He announced, indeed, a scheme of heavy 
taxation, but the Indian public had been living for a 
considerable time under a sentence of indefinite tax- 
ation, and they were glad to know the worst. Anything 
distinct was better than vague suspense, and, as usual, 
Mr Wilson contrived to make his meaning very distinct. 
His bearing also exercised a great influence over the 
Anglo-Indian public. In England he had been remark- 
able among official men for his constant animation and 
thorough naturalness of manner: in his office he was 
as much himself as at a dinner table or in the House of 
Commons: he had no tinge of supercilious politeness or 
artificial blandnéss. In any new scene of action— 
especially in such a scene as British India—these qua- 
lities were sure to tell beneficially. Plain directness 
and emphatic simplicity were the external qualities most 
likely to be useful at Calcutta, and these were Mr 
Wilson’s most remarkable qualities. 

The principal feature of Mr Wilson’s Budget was the 
Income Tax, which he avowedly framed after the Eng- 
lish fashion. It is true that but little reliance can, 
perhaps, be placed on the statements of Orientals as to 
their wealth. It is very possible that the complicated 
machinery of forms and notices which is in use here 
may not be ee in India. All this Mr Wilson well 
knew. But he thought that our Indian subjects should 
have an opportunity of stating their income before they 
were taxed upon it. If they should state it untruly, or 
should decline to state it, it might be n to tax 
them arbitrarily. But he did not think it would be 
decent—that it would be civilised—to begin with an 
arbitrary assessment. By the Income Tax Act which 
he’ framed, it is enacted that other modes may be 
substituted if in any instance the English mode of 
assessment should prove inapplicable. In other words, if 
our Oriental fellow-subjects will not tell us the truth 
when they are asked, we must tax them as best we 
can, and they cannot justly complain of unfairness 
and inequality. We would have been mathematically 
just, if they had given us the means. 

The reception of Mr Wilson’s Budget was uni- 
versally favourable until the publication of the minute 
of Sir C. Trevelyan, which, as was inevitable, produced 
a serious reaction. Heavy taxation can never be very 
pleasant, and in the Presidency of Madras Sir Charles 

gave the sanction of the Government—of the highest 
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authority the people saw—to the hope that they would 
not be taxed. The prompt recall of Sir Charles, how- 
ever, did much to conyince the natives of the firm 
determination of the English Government, and Mr 
Wilson hoped that the ordeal of criticism through 
which his measures had to pass would ultimately be 
favourable to them, It certainly secured them from 
the accusation of being prepared in haste, but it pur- 
chased this benefit at the loss to the publie of much 
precious time, and to Mr Wilson of precious health. 
Of the substance of this minute it is sufficient to say that 
its fundamental theory that additional taxation of any 
sort was unnecessary in India, has scarcely been be- 
lieved by any one except its author. Almost every one 
has deemed it too satisfactory to be true, 

On another point Mr Wilson’s Budget has. heen 
criticised in England, though not in India. It has been 
considered to be a protective Budget, The mistake 
has arisen from not attending to what that Budget is. 
The changes made by Mr Wilson in the import 
duties were two. “ The first was a reduction md 
twenty to ten per cent. upon a long list of articles, 
including haberdashery, millinery, and hosiery, all 
art of the cotton trade; the second was an increase 
in the duty upon cotton yarn from five to ten per cent., 
thus creating a uniform tariff of ten per cent.”* Of 
these two, it is plain the reduction from twenty per cent. 
to ten was not a change that would operate as a pro+ 

{| tection to Indian industry; and the increase of the 
dnty on yarn has a contrary tendency. Yarn is an 
earlier, cloth a later, stage of manufacture, and in Mr 
Wilson’s own words, “it is a low duty on yarn and a 
high duty on cloth that encourages native weaving,” 
For the effect of the general system of high Customs 
duties in India Mr Wilson is not responsible, but his 
predecessors, What he did has no protective tendency. 

If the Income Tax should, as may be fairly hoped, 
become a permanent part of the financial system of 
India, it will serve for a considerable period to keep 
Mr Wilson’s name alive there. So efficient an ex- 
pedient must always attract the notice of the public, 
and must in some degree preserye the remembrance of 
the Minister by whom it was proposed, 

Mr Wilson, however, undertook two other measures 
of very great importance, One of these has been 
frequently described as the introduction into India of 
the English system of public accounts. But it would 
be more truly described as the introduction of a rational 
system of public. accounts, There are three natural 
steps in national finance, which are eertainly ¢learly 
marked in our English system, but which have a neces- 
sary existence independent of that recognition, These 
three are—first, the estimate of future expenditure ; 
secondly, what we call the Budget, that is the official 
calenlation of the income by which the coming ex- 
penditure is to be defrayed; thirdly, the audit which 
shows what the expenditure has been and how it 
has been met. The system of finance which 
Mr Wilson found in India neglected these funda- 
mental distinctions. There were no satisfactory esti- 
mates of future expenditure, and no satisfactory cal- 
eulation of future income, In consequence, the 
ealculations of the official departments have been wrong 
by millions sterling, and English statesmen have felt 
great difficulty not only in saying how the deficit was 
to be removed, but likewise in ascertaining what the 
amount of the deficit was. At the time of his death 
Mr Wilson was eagerly occupied in endeayouring to 
introduce a better system. 

Mr Wilson will likewise be remembered as the first 
Minister who endeayoured to introduce into India a 
Government paper currency. On the 8rd March, 1860, 
he introduced into the Legislative Council an elaborate 
plan for this purpose, which, with a slight modification 


s Economist of Sept. Sth, 1860, p. 977. 


by Sir C. Wood—curious in the theory of the « . 
but ee a very important—will gpeedi 
probable, be the fundamental currency law—the 


Act” of British India, m 
The exact mode in which Mr Wilson regarded i 


great objects, will perhaps be better explained by | 
two extracts from his latest letters than by any of | 
means. On the 4th of July he wrote to a friend, 
“*Firmness and justice are the only licy for Ind 
--no vacillation, or you are gone, They like : 
governed; and respect an iron hand, if it be but 
and just. Ihave I think more confidence than 
that the taxes will be established and collected, 
without disturbance. But the task is still an 
one. I must retrench yet at least 34 millions 
the same sum from my ross anes to eke hes eae 
I am putting the serew on very strongly, but rather by 
an improved policy in army and police than in 
of salaries and establishments, which cannot be 


though chiefly benefited by our enormously ineneags 
civil expenditure. 

2. To establish a paper currency. 

‘8. To reform and remodel our financial 
a plan of annual budgets and estimates, with a Pe 
Department to check issues, and keep them within the 
authorised limits,—and an effective audit. , 

“4. A great police system of semi-military organs. 
tion, but usually of purely civil application, which, dear 
though it be, will be cheaper by half a million than our 
present wretched and expensive system,—and by which 
we shall be able to reduce our native army to ab least 
one-third—and by which alone we can utilise the natives 
as an arm of defence without the danger of congregating 
idle organised masses. 

“5. Public works and roads, with a view to increased 
production of cotton, flax, wool, and European ny 
 iaeial 
‘The four first I have made great progress in: the 


' latter must follow. But you will call it “ a large onder,” 


However, you have no idea of the increased capacity 
of the mind for undertaking a special service of fis 
kind when removed to a new scene of action, and when 
one throws off all the cares of engagements less or mom 
trivial by which one is surrounded in ordinary lif, 
and throws one’s whole soul into such a special servie 
and particularly when one feels assured of having the 
power to carry it out. I cannot tell you with what 
ease one determines the largest and gravest question 
here compared with in England ; and I am certain thet 
the more one can exercise real power, there #8 by far 
the greater tendency to moderation, care, and 

In a second letter, dated July 19, he wrote to the 
same friend from Barrackpore :— 

“The Indian Exchequer is a huge machine, The 
English Treasury is nothing to it for complexity, 
diversity, and remoteness of the points of action 
Our enemies are time and distance; and 
with all our frontier territories there is 
a day passes that we have not an account of som 
row or inroad, It is a most unwieldy Emp) 
to be governed on the principle of forcing a] 
lisation at every point of it. One day it is the fronts | 
of Seinde and a quarrel with our native chiefs whith) 
our Resident must check: another, it is an inirigy j 
between Heraut and Cabul, with a report of Russa) 
forces in the background: the next, there is a mail| 
upon our Punjab frontiers to be chastised : then com?) 
some accounts of coolness, or misunderstanding, #) 
unreasonable demands from our ally in Nepaul: the 
follow some inroads from the savage tribes which inbe- 
bit the mountains to the rear of Assam and up 
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tion was exposed, The success of measures so extensive 
as his, must ever be a matter of anxious doubt until 
the event decides; and in his case there were some 
momentary considerations to aggravate that anxiety, 
There was no experience of such taxation as he had 
proposed, and the effect of it must therefore be difficult 
to foresee. Moreover, fora brief period a famine seemed 
to be imminent in Upper India, which must have dis- 
turbed the whole operation of his financial schemes, In 
his debilitated state of health this last source of anxiety 
seemed much to weigh upon him, 

About the middle of July he went for a week to Bar- 
rackpere, near Calcutta. The change was, however, too 
slight, and, as might be expected, he returned to Calcutta 
without any material benefit. From that time the disease 
gradually augmented, and on the evening of the 2nd 
August he went to bed never to rise from it again. 
For many days he continued to be very ill, and his 
family experienced the usual alternations of hope and 
fear. He was quite aware of his critical state, and 
made all necessary arrangements with his habitual 
deliberation and calmness. 
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1, otra: then we have re od brawls in Bur- 
»} and Pegu, and disputes among the hill tribes whose 
Ahan to the British and the Burmah Governments 

ie "i defined : then we have Central India, with our 
|) chiefs Scindiah and Holkar, inde ndent princes 
| we most turbulent populations, which could not be 
ye in order ® day without the presence of British 
og and of the Governor-General’s Agent. Besides 
y these, we have among appratrers theosand gperten 
fnternal administration, rendered more difficult by 
Nike iii-defined relations between the Supreme and the 
inate Governments—the latter always striving 
i, encroach, the former to hold its own. — Hence, 
aa do not come before us simply on their merits, 
+ often a8 involving these doubtful rights. Then we 
Courts of Justice to reform, as well as all other 
Wintions of a domestic kind not to reform alone, 
to extend to new territories. Then we have a de- 
of 7,000,000/., and had a Government teaching 
e that all could be done without new taxes. 
Sandy all, except the taxes, are a present 
ty—they are a future contingency. What will 
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\they yield? I have no precise knowledge. I think | Lord Canning saw him on the 9th for the last time, 
| from three to four millions a year when in full bloom :— | and was much struck with the change which illness had 
this financial year not more than a million. made in him. He believed that he saw death in his 
“J have now gota Military Finance Commission in full | face, and was deeply impressed with the vivid 
n, by iswing: @ Civil Finance Commission also going: I am interest which, even in the last stage of weakness, he 
ising the Finance, Pay, and Accountant-General’s | took in public affairs, with his keen desire for the 
a the ent, in order to get all the advantage of the | success of his plans, and with the little merit which he 
lish system of estimates, Pay Office and Audit :— | was disposed to claim for his own share in them. 
nisa- this with as little disturbance of existing plans as |. It was hoped that he would be strong enough to bear 
‘dear ossible, The latter is a point I have especially aimed | removal, and it was intended to-delay the mail steamer 
b our at. On the whole, and almost without an exception, I | for afew hours to take him to sea—the usnal remedy 
which have willing allies in all the existing offices, No | at Oaleutta for diseases of the climate. But when the 
least attempt that I see is anywhere made to thwart or im- | time came there was no chance that his strength would 
atives 2 be adequate to the effort. During the whole of the 
gating “You can well understand, then, how full my hands | 11th he sank rapidly, and at half-past six in the evening 
aré, if to all these you add the new currency arrange- | he breathed his last. 
reased ments, you will not then wonder that my health | The mourning in Calcutta was more universal than 
BTW has rendered it necessary to come down here for a day | had ever been remembered. He had not been long in 
or two to get some fresh air.” India, but while he had been there he filled a conspicn- 
y: the It will be observed that in the last extract Mr Wilson | ous and great part: he had done so much, that there 
rier,” alludes to his impaired health. For some time after | were necessarily doubts in the minds of some as to the 
pacity his arrival in India he seemed scarcely to feel the | expediency of part of it. No such doubts, however, 
of this dimate. He certainly did not feel it as much as might | were thought of now. ‘That he should have come out 
| when have been anticipated, He worked extremely hard; | to die here !”—‘‘ That he should have left a great 
r more searcely wrote a private letter, but devoted the whole of | English career for this /’—were the phrases in every 
ry life, Hhis great energies to the business around him. His| one’s mouth. The funeral was the largest ever known 
serViCe, | letters for a considerable time abound with such ex-| at Calcutta, It was attended by almost the entire 
ng the ions as “ Notwithstanding all my hard work my | population, from the Governor-General downwards, and 
bh what Fealth is excellent.” From the commencement of the | not a single voice, on any ground whatever, dissented 
uestion rainy season at Calcutta, however, he ceased to be | from the general grief. 
in that equally well, his state began to arouse the ap-| Very little now remains to be said. A few scattered 
by far prehensions of experienced observers, and he was | details, some of them perhaps trivial, must complete 
dence.” warned that he should retire for a short time to a bet- | this sketch. 
to the iter climate. He would not, however, doso until his} Mr Wilson’s face was striking, though not hand- } 
financial measures had advanced sufficiently far for| some. His features were irregular, but had a peculiar 
>», ‘The him to leave them. His position was a very peculiar | look of mind and energy, while a strongly marked 
plexity, one, In general, if one administrator leaves his post, | brow and very large eyebrows gave to all who saw him 
action. another is. found to fill it up. But Mr Wilson-was a} an unfailing impression of massive power and firm de- 
e; and } Unique man at Calcutta. He was sent there because | termination. 
scarcely ihe had certain special qualifications which no one| Mr Wilson’s'moral character in its general features 
of some possessed ; and, accordingly, he had no one to | resembled his intellectual. He was not a man of elabo- 
Empire rely on in his peculiar functions save himself. His | rate scruples and difficult doubts, and he did not much 
ag ci ee on the spot was likewise very important. | like those who were. His conscientiousness was of a 
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¢ administration of a department can be frequently | plain but very practical kind ; he had a single-minded 
fansacted by letter, but the organisation of new | rectitude which went straight to the pith of a moral 
; ents and new schemes requires the umre- | difficulty—which showed him what he ought to do. On 
| Mitting attention of the organiser—the impulse of his } such subjects he was soméwhat intolerant of speculative 
}%ergy. The interest, too, which Mr Wilson took in | reasoning. “The common sense is so and so,” he used 
public business was exceptionally great, and no one | to say, and he did not wish to be plagued with anything 
| ¥ho knew him well would suppose that he would leave | else. 
Calcutta while necessary work, or what he deemed so,} In one respect his manner did not uniformly give a 
} Was to be done there. true impression of him. He always succeeded in con- 
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Nor was labour the sole trial to which his constitu- | veying his meaning, im stating what he wished to have 
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done and why he wished it: he never failed to convince 
any one of his inexhaustible vigour and his substantial 
ability ; but he sometimes did fail in giving a true ex- 
ression to his latent generosity and real kindliness. 

e shrank almost nervously from the display of feeling, 
and sometimes was thought by casual observers to feel 
nothing, when in reality he was much more sensitive 
than they were. Another iarity which few persons 
would have attributed to him aided this mistake. It 
may seem strange in a practised Secretary of the 
Treasury, but he. used to say that through life he had 
suffered far more from shyness than from anything else. 
Only very close observers could haye discovered this, for 
his manner was habitually impressive and unfaltering. 
But common acquaintances, sometimes even persons who 
saw him on business, erroneously imputed to unthinking 
curtness that which was due in truth to nervous hesita- 
tion. 

In the foregoing sketch Mr Wilson has of necessity 
been regarded almost exclusively as a public man, but 
his ‘private life has many remarkable features, if it 
were proper to enlarge on them. His enjoyment of 
simple pleasures, of society, of scenery, of his home, 
was very vivid. No one who saw him in his un- 
employed moments would have believed that he was 
one of the busiest public men of his time. He never 
looked worn or jaded, and always contributed more 
than his share of geniality and vivacity to the scene 
around him. Like Sir Walter Scott, he loved a bright 
light; and the pleasantest society to him was that of the 
cheerful and the young. 

The universal regret which has been expressed at Mr 
Wilson’s death is the best tribute to his memory. It 
has been universally felt that on his special subjects and 
for his peculiar usefulness he was ‘a finished man,’ and 
in these respects he has left few such behind him. 
| The qualities. which he .had the ity of dis- 
playing were those of an administrator and a financier. 

ut some of those who knew him best believed that he 
only wanted an adequate opportunity to show that he had 
also many of the higher qualities of a statesman; and 
it was the ‘feeling that he would perhaps have such an 
opportunity which reconciled them to his departure for 
India. As will have been evident from this narrative, 
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he was placed in many changing circumstanee 
the ual ascent of life was tried by many in, 
difficulties. But at every step his mind ne rue i | 
occasion. We at least believe that he had @ oii 
sagacity and a great equanimity, which might haye } 
fitly exercised on the very greatest affairs. But a 
not soto be. . ' 
The intelligence of Mr Wilson’s death was formalt 
communicated by the Indian to the Home 


” 


in the Ploring. despatch :— 

onourable Sir, Charles Wood, B q 

Secretary of State for Indie” wrt, GOB. 
ae —_— task is imposed upon us of annéuncing’ 

er Majesty's Government the death o league ey 

Honourable James Wilson. nit. + the Righ 

2. ‘This iamentable event took place on the evening of Saturday, 


To the Right 


the 11th, after an illness of a few days. 

8. We enclose a copy of the notification by which we rday 
communicated the mournful intelligence to the pub! 
funeral took place at the time mentioned in the notification ; and 
the great respect in which our lamented colleague was held.w 
evinced by a very large attendance of the general community. # 
addition to that of the public officers, civil and military, 

4. We are unable adequately to express our sense of the nat 
loss which the public interests have sustained in Mr Wils _ 
death. We do not doubt,. however, that this will be as fy . 
speresisted by Her Majesty's Government as it is by oun ies 
and as we have every reason to believe it will be by the community. 
generally throughout India. : ian 

5. But we should not satisfy our feelings in commun 
this sad occurrence to Her Majesty's, Government, if we did; 
state. our belief that the fi disease which has removed 
Wilson from among us was in. a great degree the con 
quence of his laborious application to the duties of his hig 
position, and of his conscientious determination not’ to: 
rom the prosecution of the important measures of which } 
charge until their success was ensured. Actuated by @ 
denying devotion to the objects for which he came out tof 
country, Mr Wilson continued to labour indefatigably long after’ 
the general state of his health had become such as to calm 
anxiety to the physician who attended him, and it was withing 
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few days only after the Income Tax. had 


at the earnest request of his medical adviser, he was prepar 
to remove from Calcutta for the remainder of the rainy season,| 
that he was seized with the illness that has carried him off.“ 
6. It is our sincere conviction that this eminent public servant 
sacrificed his life in the discharge of his duty.—We have, &e, | 
CANNING. am 
H. B. E. Frere. 
C. Beapom "7 
Fort William, the 13th August. 
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